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THE DECLINE AID FALL OF THE PRESS. 



About one hundred years ago, during the period that stretched 
from 1770 to 1800, the human world suffered what may be termed 
seismic convulsion. Premonitory symptoms of the approaching 
trouble were not wanting during the preceding century, but it 
broke forth with the American revolution and culminated in the 
great French convulsion of 1789. Manquakes upheaved the 
social and political structures, overthrowing the ancient edifices, 
and shaking society to its bases. 

Mankind, from the earliest recorded time, had been trying 
upon itself experiments of various forms of government, includ- 
ing monarchies more or less absolute, hierarchies, military 
empires, oligarchies, republics of every fashion. One form 
alone had never been fairly tested upon an important scale. This 
was pure democracy. Every attempt to establish a pure and 
simple government by the people had been denounced as a dream 
of the philosopher ; it was accepted as a conclusion that Moboc- 
racy might be practicable when applied to a small primitive com- 
munity, but would inevitably expand into monarchy when that 
community grew into a great nation. 

The outcome of the convulsion of the last century was the 
experiments attempted in the United States and in Prance to 
establish the democratic form of government. These experiments 
are now proceeding. Here, in America, democracy has enjoyed 
exceptional advantages : we had a new country, with unbounded 
sources of wealth, no antecedent institutions, no historical preju- 
dices, no vested rights to restrain or affect our progress, no 
powerful neighbors to dictate or to influence our acts and wishes. 
Our people were young, powerful in mind and body, sprung 
from the most manly blood in Europe, law-loving, industrious, 
level-headed. We had a clear course ; we began at the beginning, 
with every advantage. If democracy had failed in the United 
States, it was a failure forever. 
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France, on the other hand, had not one of these advantages. 
She had nothing but her passionate sympathy with, and her aspi- 
ration after, democratic principles and institutions. It is not 
strange, therefore, that her first effort degenerated into a military 
tyranny; her second effort, in 1830, subsided promptly into a 
constitutional monarchy ; her third effort, in 1848, was countered 
by a conspiracy of adventurers. Her fourth effort, in 1870, is still 
an experiment. 

It was during this convulsive period that the newspaper press, 
as we now have it, was born. It was the inevitable creature pro- 
duced by the social elements during their great disturbance. 
Liberty became a living thing, and its voice, the press, was an 
indispensable, and, therefore, a natural organ of its body. It was 
to arive at this birth that (at the risk of incurring the reproach of 
traveling over beaten ground) the direct parentage of this great 
institution has been recalled. Previously to 1770 there existed no 
newspaper press, properly so called. There were flying sheets, 
not more important than hand bills. There were pamphlets and 
essays. But the daily record of all affairs of interest and impor- 
tance had never existed. Gradually this monstrous power began 
to assume the shape it now takes ; the Tribune where Public 
Opinion is supposed to express and declare the will and mind of 
the world. The divinity from whom few secrets are concealed, 
the tribunal to which public and private woes are amenable 
gradually came into existence. It exerts a consular power over 
all civilized nations, for all are subject to its decrees. The private 
and obscure citizen goes in fear of this inquisition. The Caesar 
is not secure from its right of search into his palace. The press, 
then, was the gift of God to the people — being a college of their 
great minds, exercising a ministry over public affairs and bring- 
ing together the human race into honest and grand communion. 

Is it Utopian to consider, or to imagine, what this institution 
might have become had it been true to its vocation, and faithful 
to its palpable mission ? To what power and station it has every 
right to aspire ! The title of journalist, or pressman, should 
have been a patent of nobility, such as enjoyed by the mandarin 
in China ! Are the attaches of European and American news- 
papers so considered ? To what base uses has the press descended, 
and with it have descended its ministers and its staff ! How has 
this result come to pass ? How, in so short a life, not much more 
vol. cxlv. — NO. 368. 3 
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than the life of a man, has this noble edifice come to desecration ? 
Can it be ascribed to any fault in the journalist ? Not so. The 
literary part of the press exhibits more skill and power than any 
other branch of literature ; hastily as the work must frequently 
be performed, it is excellent in substance and in style. This is 
more conspicuous in the critical notices of the Pine Arts and the 
Drama than in the treatment of political and social subjects, and 
apparently from the reason that the art critic is permitted to write 
from his own inspiration, while the political writer is fettered by 
the policy of the journal. It is only just to the press of the 
United States to confess that the writers of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, are equal in talent and brilliancy to 
the best writers of Paris and London, Berlin or Vienna. 

The decline and fall of the newspaper press is due to corrup- 
tion. It has three functions : First — The collection and circula- 
tion of useful and important news. Secondly — The perception of 
the subjects that are agitating the public mind, and the opinion 
of thoughtful minds thereupon. The great expenses attending 
the performance of these duties would not be covered by the sale 
of the journal if the third function — advertisement — did not 
come to its support. When it was apparent that the revenue 
arising from this source was enormous, the newspaper attracted 
the attention of capital as an important investment, and it soon 
became a commercial enterprise to which all other considerations 
were subordinated. As character and dignity did not pay, 
these were disregarded. The only business of the newspaper pro- 
prietor was to increase its circulation by any means, for on its 
circulation depended the value and number of its advertise- 
ments. In this sordid struggle the editor and his staff were in- 
structed by the proprietor to pander to the degraded appetites of 
the reader. The most unsavory details of crime and domestic 
misfortunes were paraded in conspicuous fashion ; the literary 
and moral standard was hauled down to give place to these flags 
of abomination. Its emissaries were sent into the houses of pri- 
vate citizens to obtain the offal of society — the filthier the better. 
It became a ragpicker when the nation was engaged in any great 
political struggle. The journal shielding itself behind its im- 
personality and the cry of " the liberty of the press " would hurl 
accusations of the most infamous character against its opponents, 
to the sacrifice of all dignity, conscience, and truth. It carried 
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the craft of misrepresentation to the level of a fine art. This was 
the work of the commercial proprietor of the newspaper, to whose 
sordid objects this mighty engine was degraded. The journalist 
became his hired scribe, who waited on his will. 

Let us see how the Fine Arts and the Drama were affected by 
this state of things. Fortunately, the press gave little attention 
to these matters until about 1837. The public at that time still 
continued to think for itself, and formed its own opinions on 
painters, dramatists, actors, and singers. The corrupting power 
of advertisement had not reached this region. The first sign of 
its appearance was the association composed of Bulwer, Macready, 
Stone, John Forster, White, and others, to " work the oracle of 
public opinion." Albany Fonblanque lent the Examiner to the 
society, and Forster was the journalist. Each of the club be- 
praised his fellows, and, recruiting followers, instructed them in 
the worship. Idolatry is catching; gradually the Examiner 
overflowed into other journals, and the " Macready craze," like 
the " Irving craze," set in with severity. It was not until 1844 
that the leading morning papers of London began to admit the 
Drama and the Fine Arts to any prominent position in their col- 
umns. The Morning Post was the first that devoted a very im- 
portant space to the Eoyal Academy and to the stage. The Times 
followed suit, but so carelessly, that this work was handed over 
to the department of the "city editor" of the paper, Mr. Alsager, 
who presided over the stock exchange and financial business of 
that great journal. It had previously been given to the reporter 
who attended public dinners and collected scraps of news. In 
Alsager's employ happened to be a clerk, his nephew, John Oxen- 
ford, and a supernumerary clerk, Charles Kenney — both men of 
fine critical perception. They were misplaced in the financial 
office to which they were attached. From this moment the Lon- 
don press generally commenced the manufacture of public opinion 
by critical notices of the Drama and the Fine Arts. 

The result was unfortunate ! The artist who had looked to 
the public across the footlights for appreciation, soon learned to 
look only to the columns of a newspaper. The audience are incor- 
ruptible. They will not laugh or shed tears, even to oblige their 
favorites. An actor can distinguish between the measured, per- 
functory applause of a hired claque, and the hearty, impulsive 
enthusiasm of a public. By degrees, however, the action of the 
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press began to affect the audience ; they gradually lost their sense 
of independence, as they found the press usurped their function 
of appreciating a performance. They yielded their privilege of 
judgment, and waited to see " what the papers said." This 
would not have been very injurious, had it not affected the actor. 
He soon found that his art was infructuously employed in obtain- 
ing applause ; his reputation began to depend upon press notices. 
So he or she must, by any and every means, capture the critic. 
The conscientious and proud artist declined to turn press cour- 
tier, and he soon found that his more obsequious fellows were 
" written up." The painter turned his soul from the study of 
nature to the study of the art critic. 

There used to be amongst the public a critical phalanx of ex- 
perienced, thoughtful experts, whose pleasure and pride it was to 
attend the first representation of new plays — the first appearance 
of artists. This crowd became leaders of public opinion. This 
body guard of the drama was dissolved and the press assumed 
its functions. One instance will serve to exhibit how they were 
performed. In 1860, Mr. Fechter made his first appearance on 
the London stage ; the bulk of the audience rejected the trage- 
dian, but the upper classes of society received him with enthusi- 
asm. The press followed the fashion, but one or two of the most 
distinguished critics declined to worship the new Hamlet in 
broken English. They were reprimanded by the proprietors, who 
had met Fechter socially at the tables of noble lords. Encour- 
aged by his success in Hamlet, the French actor undertook to 
perform Othello and altered the text to suit his ideas — publishing 
his new version as " a book of the play." This proved too much 
for the critic on the Morning Chronicle, who dealt somewhat 
severely with this intrusion on sacred ground. Exasperated by 
the attack, the actor brought to bear on the proprietor of the 
journal all the influence of his friends, and Mr. Ottley, one of the 
most distinguished and conscientious writers of that period, was 
discharged. 

Since this state of things has existed, the Drama has declined 
in a deplorable manner. All the pride has gone out of the dram- 
atist and out of the actor. The sources of inspiration seem to have 
become dry. During the last forty years not one important play 
has been produced that has survived. All the works which now 
serve the great actors for a repertoire are the produce of the stage 
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previously to 1847. Never before in the history of the Drama has 
there been such a barren period. No great actor, either in comedy 
or in tragedy, has appeared. 

If the record of other arts, and of literature be examined, it 
will be found to show a similar lack of important productions. Fic- 
tion has lost its masculine power, and that field is almost exclu- 
sively occupied by women. In musical composition of the galaxy 
containing Meyerbeer, Eossini, Mendelssohn, Bishop, Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Balfe, Wallace, Barnett, Macfarren, Auber, Flotow, Bellini, 
and a score the reader will not fail to recollect — only Gounod re- 
mains, and he, like Verdi, belongs rather to the past than to the 
present, which has produced OfEenbach, Strauss, Lecoq and Sulli- 
van. These are the exponents of the Musical Age ! 

It is here and now contended that this deplorable condition of 
affairs has been brought about by the destructive agency of adver- 
tisement, by means of which impostors and quacks obtain the 
great rewards heretofore bestowed by the public upon merit. 
Notoriety has taken the place of fame. The people have lost their 
sense of appreciation from lack of exercising their powers of judg- 
ment. Many of our leading actors cultivate their social and press 
influences to the neglect of their art. The student of Shak- 
spere poses in drawing rooms and creates a following, sending 
them forth as devotees to preach his artistic gospel and to mag- 
nify his name. He brings the gentlemen of the press around him 
by every means he can devise, who for the most part yielding sin- 
cerely to good fellowship, allow their better judgment to be misled, 
and are false to their ministry out of good nature. By these 
means impostors are helped to seats in the high places ; patient 
merit sees itself passed by, and genius turns aside in disgust, dis- 
daining to occupy the throne to which it is entitled. 

Regarding the actors and actresses that have, during the last 
twenty-five years, lifted themselves into prominent notice, how 
many have any artistic titles to the position they occupy ? Then 
how came they there ? A lady arrives from England or from France. 
She is paraded by the press as somebody of remark. Her photo- 
graph appears in the shop windows. Cablegrams are published 
recording her doings in Paris or London. It is not a question 
whether she has any merit — it may be she has none ; no matter ! 
If she appear in big type she becomes a great artistic feature. If 
she fail, it is because the type was not big enough. 
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Again: Some enterprising speculator in " stars " unearths a 
likely looking wench in an obscure corner of the land. After a 
few months' training, he buys her a wardrobe, and announces the 
discovery of an Arkansas Juliet. You go to see this phenomenon, 
and you recognize a third-class novice, and, in mind and manners, 
a very commonplace person. You tell the speculator so ; but he 
replies, with a confident smile, " My good sir ! I mean to spend 
twenty thousand dollars upon her this season ! thirty next season ! 
fifty the third season ! I will pack the houses with admirers, and 
fill a page in the leading journals with mammoth advertisements, 
which will place her name above that of Pears, whose soap ' will 
pale its ineffectual fires' in the presence of my star. It will cost 
me a hundred thousand dollars in advertisements before she is a 
great attraction ; but then, sir, she will rake in forty thousand a 
year clear profit." 

If two-thirds of the successful artists and popular favorites 
owe their position and their fortunes to this management ; if it 
be well-known to the theatrical world that the public may be 
nose-led by these means, is it strange that the profession has 
lost heart and regards itself with contempt ? A comedy of some 
pretension was recently produced in London ; it was the work of 
a leading dramatic author. The London Times, in its notice of 
the play, recorded its opinion in these words, " There is no money 
in it." Mark the significance of the phrase ! it was not " there is 
no merit in it." 

Circumspection for one moment will reveal to any thoughtful 
mind the justice of the accusation that the condition of the 
Drama and the stage during the last generation has gone from bad 
to worse. The productions of the dramatist and composer of 
music have been trivial, and little above the entertainments offered 
by a booth at a fair or a music hall. Buffoonery has replaced 
Comedy, and scenic display has displaced Tragedy. It is not 
pretended that " Faust " is performed ; it is painted and grouped. 
Goethe is laid out in state, and we admire the robes in which the 
corpse is clothed. We are admitted to admire the parade, and to 
assure ourselves that the poet is very dead indeed. 

The newspaper press holds great power and high office. It 
has accepted the functions which the lovers of art once dis- 
charged. The public have transferred their confidence from the 
dilettanti to the press critic. He has been charged with betraying 
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that trust from sordid motives. It may have been so, in a few 
instances, but the press does not quite deserve this direct re- 
proach. It must be accused, however, of sins of omission. As 
guardian of the high places, and custodian of the Temple of Art 
and Literature, it was its duty to expel hucksters, mummers, and 
money-changers. It stood by and applauded the clown who put a 
fool's cap and bells on the shapely head of Thalia, and arrayed 
Melpomene in travesty. It has assisted in the deification of 
mockery. 

Dion Boucicault. 



